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The Lesson of His Life. 


With the shadow of the tragedy in the Vatican bringing sorrow to 
millions of Christian souls, let us consider a certain aspect of that 
august personality whose influence yet dominates the world. We 
mean Leo’s regard for truth—his contemptuous rejection of mere 
diplomacy, his jealous regard for facts of history. One of the wisest 
acts of a wise Pontificate was the opening of the archives of the 
Vatican to Herr Pastor and the scholars of the world. To-day, much 
is being said of Leo. Let us confine ourselves to reading the lessons 
involved in his attitude towards History. We Americans need this 
correction, so do we Catholics. 

The frantic attempts on the part of certain Catholic writers to show 
that the Catholic Church not only inspired the American Revolution, 
but practically invented George Washington, may deceive the-ignor- 
ant, but they make the judicious grieve. Not only that, they degrade 
the Church in the eyes of men outside of it, where respect is worth 
having. A passion for truth is supposed to be the characteristic of 
Catholics. We say over and over again that the Church has no reason 
to fear the truth, and yet no people are more inclined to “arrange” 
facts, to file the edges from boid statements, to make historical pap, 
than the Catholics of the United States. We have as yet no robust 
motion of what History means. And to hear and read some of the 
utterances of the professional Catholic lecturers, one is almost per- 
suaded that there is no human side of the Church, and that church- 
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men, in all the relations of life, have always been both infallible and 
impeccable. 

The New Testament—thanks to the divine, conservative power of 
the Church—has not been arranged. We know that St. Peter sinned 
and that St. Thomas doubted, but if some of our later historians had 
their way the scream of the American eagle would have been intro- 
duced to remind the first Pope of his defection—which would have 
been skillfully toned down, and St. Thomas’ doubt beautifully palli- 
ated. But the inspired writers of the New Testament took no liber- 
ties with truth. We are shamed by the eager desire which hundreds 
of our non-Catholic brethren have for truth for the sake of truth—a 
desire which, in spite of all the jeers and sneers of the social pleader 
has had more than anything else to do with the progress of science 
to-day. Unhappily, this desire—this frenzy—applies only to natural 
truths. Nevertheless, it ought to fill us with reproach, for most of us 
look on natural truths as things to be trusted to prove our principles. 
God and physical facts cannot be in antagonism—so therefore physi- 
cal facts ean safely be left to God. Similarly, the facts of history do 
not need to be manipilated. Nothing but the truth can avail, and the 
truth, to the Catholic, is sacred above all things. 

The Catholics of America have been made to appear puerile by the 
well-meant attempts to write History from the “Catholic” point of 
view. Rome did not save America in 1776, and the best debt that 
America owes to the Catholic Church is the preservation of Faith 
in Christ and Christian morality. The Catholic Church was not 
intended for political causes, and the Church has as much sympathy 
with a limited monarchy as with a limited Republic, and the Catholics 
who fought under “Lord Cornwallis were as good Catholics as those 
that listened delightedly to the tune “The World Turned Upside 
Down” when he surrendered. In trying to make the Church “Ameri- 
can,” in the political sense, we are as unreasonable as those foolish 
Frenchmen who have long tried to make it monarchical and royalist. 

The Catholic Church did not inspire Louis XVI or Lafayette to go 
to the assistance of the colonists. The French King and his ministers 
acted on the ground of expediency, and, so far as the King was con- 
cerned, with a certain reluctance. As to Lafayette, religion was very 
far from his thoughts when he offered himself to the highest pur- 
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poses of liberty, but the short-sighted special pleader can find sermons 
in the Constitution, books in the flag, and the Athanasian creed in the 
Constitution. The hard headed Congresses who fought for years the 
claims of Beaumarchais for losses in the cause of American liberty 
were not nearly so sentimental as we would like them to have been. 

It is certainly time that thoughtful Catholics took a stand against 
the futile falsification of History. We rave against errors in Bancroft 
and Parkham, but proceed complacently to invent “facts—”—or accept 
invented “facts’—for our own purposes. The sources of History are 
to-day within reach. The lecturer—even “the popular” lecturer who 
subsists by saying what his auditors like to hear—can easily acquire 8 
mastery of historical fact. If we American Catholics do not really 
fear the truth let us tell it. The very essential of the scientific atti- 
tude of mind is devotion to the truth, no matter how unpalatable the 
truth is; but to judge by the assertions such as those we frequently 
hear, our habitual attitude to American history is habitually “unscien- 
tific.” We are aware that this is strong language—for in these days, 
to call a man “unscientific” is almost equivalent to branding him as 
“good-hearted” and nothing else! 

Let us accept History as students, not as special pleaders. If Adrian 
gave Henry the famous bull, let it be admitted. Adrian was not infal- 
lible in the matter of that bull. If Pope Alexander VI was not 
always a person of the most stringent morality, it does not affect 
the integrity of the Church. And if the Papal Nuncio did sympathize 
with Franklin, it simply shows that he was more of a prophet than a 
diplomatist. 

The Catholics of this country are out of their childhood. With St. 
Paul, let them put aside the things of their childhood. 

Let us remember the lesson of Leo’s glorious Pontificate-—The New 
Century, July 18th, 1903. 





Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice President of the 
United States, was, in 1854, a Know Nothing. “Mr. Wilson declared 
later in life that his connection with that party was the fact in his 
career which he most regretted, and that he would give ten years of 
his life if he could wipe it out.”—[Pro. Am. Antiquana Society, Vol. 
XIV, Part 3, Oct., 1901, p. 377]. 
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Memorial Tapnlet to Thomas Lloyd, the Father 
ot American Shorthand Reporting. 


A bronze tablet to the memory of Captain Thomas Lloyd, the father 
of shorthand reporting in America, was unveiled August 22d, 1903, in 
the north graveyard of old St. Augustine’s Catholic Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

The ceremony was witnessed by representatives of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, which erected the memorial, and 
others. 

The memorial was blessed by Rev. J. D. Waldron, O. 8. A., acting 
rector of St. Augustine’s Church, after which it was unveiled by 
Master Thomas Lloyd Shea, a grandson of Mrs. Maria Shea. 

The inscription on the tablet reads: 

In Memory of 
THOMAS LLOYD, 
Shorthand Reporter 
of the 
House of Representatives, 
First Congress of the United States, 
z Author, Soldier and Patriot. 


This tablet has been erected by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 


Edward V. Murphy, official reporter of the United States Senate, 
presided at the exercises which followed in the school hall. 

“The credit for the placing of this tablet,” said Mr. Murphy, “is 
due primarily to Martin I. J. Griffin, of this city, who, by the publi- 
cation of his historical researches, attracted attention to the public 
services and private worth of the man whose memory we this day 
honor, and next to Charles Currier Beale, of Boston, bibliographer, 
who prevailed upon the National Association to take the course which 
has resulted in the erection of the modest shaft and tablet which have 
just been unveiled.” 

Mr. Murphy gave a resume of the life and services of Thomas 
Lloyd, who was born in London, England, August 14, 1756. 

Addresses were also made by David Wolfe Brown, official reporter of 
the United States House of Representatives; Charles Currier Beale, 
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official reporter of the Massachusetts Superior Court; Kendrick C. 
Hill, of Trenton, N. J., ex-President of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association; Francis H. Hemperly, editor of “The Stenog- 
rapher,” and Martin I. J. Griffin. Mrs. Lulu Lloyd-Barnum, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., read a poem. 

At the convention of the Pennsylvania Stenographers Association, 
held in Philadelphia August 15th, 1903, Mr. Arthur Head, of 
Towanda, President, read a Paper on THOMAS LLOYD AND HIS 
SHORTHAND SYSTEM. 





Thomas Lloyd. 


After giving a sketch of his career Mr. Head made a critical exami- 
nation of Mr. Lloyd’s Shorthand. Mr. Head declared that Lloyd,. 
who never claimed to be the inventor of the system or that he had 
been taught it by the English Jesuits at St. Omers, used the system 
with a few modifications, of Graves & Ashton, which had been printed 
in England in 1775. He believed that he may have been taught one 
system at St. Omers, but that when he was in England, in 1780, he 
obtained the book of Graves & Ashton, studied it and adapted it to 
his own use, and that when, in 1819, he published his System his 
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Introduction remarks are those, with a few changes, of Graves & 
Ashton. 

Mr. Head then continues: 

These facts are mentioned not for the purpose of in any manner 
detracting from the credit and honor due to Mr. Lloyd, but simply 
in the interest of historical accuracy. For while it is beyond ques- 
tion that shorthand was extensively used and quite generally under- 
stood by the educated people of New England almost from the time 
of the landing of the Mayflower, there is no record of any person 
having made its practice a profession previous to Thomas Lloyd. 
And while in view of the historical facts he cannot be called the father 
of American shorthand, he was undoubtedly the father of profes- 
sional shorthand reporting in America. He was the first reporter of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, the first reporter of the Congress of 
the United States, the first reporter of a Constitutional Convention, 
and among the first to publish a shorthand system in America. He 
was undoubtedly the most capable and eminent stenographer in 
America at the time, and the numerous and important matters en- 
trusted to him show the high esteem in which he was held. We hear 
of his doing shorthand work in Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
Poughkeepsie, Boston and other places widely separated, and always 
cases of the greatest importance. He was a man of deep religious 
convictions and of advanced political ideas. He was a man of educa- 
tion and culture, and of wide experience in public affairs, and num- 
bered among his intimate acquaintances some of the foremost men of 
his time. Among the subscribers to his shorthand book were George 
Washington, James Madison, James Monroe, Thomas Jefferson, the 
heads of the executive departments of the general government, mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Governor and other prominent State 
officers of Pennsylvania. He was a patriot who dared and suffered 
for his country’s sake. He died on the 19th day of January, 1827, 
at the age of 71, and was buried in the Catholic cemetery of St. 
Augustine, in this city, where he still rests in an unmarked grave. 
There is undoubtedly a tendency in our profession to assume that 
the old stenographers and the systems which they wrote were both 
inferior to those of the present time, a proposition which is by no 
means self-evident. In the days of Thomas Lloyd, the knowledge of 
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shorthand was almost entirely confined to educated people, and there 
is no doubt that the average intelligence of shorthand writers’ was 
much superior to those of the present time . It is doubtful if there 
is a stenographer in America to-day who is the superior of Thomas 
Lloyd in culture, education and general intelligence. Nor is it at all 
self-evident that the modern Pitmanic systems are superior to all 
others, or that we are doing a whit better work than did our predeces- 
sors in the profession. There are several systems to-day that are 
challenging the superiority of the Pitmanic systems for all kinds of 
stenographic work. The Gurney system, which was invented more 
than 250 years ago is still extensively used, and numbers among its 
writers some of the most eminent and capable reporters of England, 
if not of the world. I say this because it seems to me that we as a 
class are inclined to take too narrow views of our profession and work, 
and to look, if not with contempt, at least with a sort of pitying toler- 
ation, upon the stenographers of former times and the writers of other 
systems than our own. 


THOMAS LLOYD AS A CHURCHMAN. 


The Editor of THz ResEaRcHES made this address: 

In the commemorative exercises in which we are engaged, others 
present you Captain Thomas Lloyd in his public or professional char- 
acter. My assignment is the consideration of his spiritual, his hidden 
life. Of necessity a public man’s religious career cannot be a matter 
of contemporaneous record by which the animating principle of his 
living can be traced or developed. Yet there is ample in the case of 
Captain Lloyd to afford sustaining evidence of his fidelity to the Faith 
of his ancestors and his devotion to its dogmas and practices. 

Of Welsh ancestry adhering to the Catholic Church amid the almost 
universal abandonment of it by that Nation, of English birth at a time 
when the Catholic Church was, by law, an outcast, and fidelity to ite 
practices a crime and only possible in private or secret: places, Thomas 
Lloyd in his early years was instilled with a love for the Church per- 
secuted in his native land. He was sent to the Jesuit College at St. 
Omers, in French Flanders, and after the suppression of that insti- 
tution by the French Parliament taken to the transferred College at 
Bruges in Belgium. It is needless to speak of an education imparted 
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by the teachers of the Society of Jesus. Nor need it be dwelt upon that 
at such a fountain of Religion he was instructed in the doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic Faith. 

Meeting at these Colleges young Catholics en a Meiylind and pos- 
sibly at times enjoying intercourse with Fathers John Carroll and 
Leonard Neale, both of Maryland, he was induced to come to that 
Province. There, though there were many Catholics he found the 
Church in but a tolerated condition not above its position in his native 
land ; its exercises restricted to private houses and its ministers ham- 
pered in other ways. Only in Pennsylvania was Religion free. Our 
Province alone was the American Sanctuary. 

When the Revolutionary struggle came on, young Lloyd followed 
the example of his Faithful brethren in Maryland led by the Catholic 
Charles Carroll of Carollton. With the enthusiasm and ardor of 
youth he gave his aid as a soldier to the Army of American Liberty. 
Even in this Thomas Lloyd and the many Catholics of Maryland were 
in accord with the attitude of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who later 
declared that when he signed the Declaration of Independence, he 
“had in view not only-our Independence of England, but the tolera- 
tion of all sects professing the Christian Religion and communicating 
to them all great rights ;” that “reflecting on the disabilities, I may 
truly say, the proscription of the Roman Catholics of Maryland, I had 
much at heart this grand design founded on mutual charity, the basis 
of our Holy Religion.” Such being the sentiments of the Catholic 
leader of Maryland, his brethren, though of lesser social dignity or 
official position, could not be devoid of like inspiring motives, not only 
to free their land of political tyranny, but to gain religious equality 
possible oniy when England’s oppressive and penal enactments were 
removed. 

When in 1789 Thomas Lloyd reprinted Bishop Challoner’s “The 
Unerring Authority of the Catholic Church in Matters of Faith Main- 
tained against the Exceptions of a Late Author, in His Answer to a 
Letter on the Subject of Infallibility; or a Theological Dissertation 
in which the Infallibility of the Church of Christ is Demonstrated 
from Innumerable Texts of Scripture, from the Creed, from the 
Fathers and Perpetual tradition: to Which is Prefixed Eight Prelimi- 
naries by Way of Introduction to the True Church of Christ,” a book 
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of over two hundred pages, he gave a public profession of his Faith 
and of his concern that it should be brought to the attention and 
thoughtful consideration of his countrymen. In publishing this work 
he was the first American Catholic to issue a “Theological Disserta- 
tion” presenting to the American people the claims of the Catholic 
Church as an infallible guide in matters of Faith. Who can tell the 
influence the seed thoughts planted more than a century ago may have 
had in aiding in that almost wonderful, but God-given progress which 
the Catholic Church has had in our beloved Country, a progress com- 
ing largely from her Unerring Authority being recognized by so many 
thousands of Captain Lloyd’s fellow-citizens? For Dr. Rush picking 
up the book in Captain Lloyd’s home and reading the title exclaimed, 
“Who can doubt it ?” 


Captain Lloyd was on terms of familiar friendship and numbered, 
as he wrote, among “some of my most edifying and accomplisht 
friends,” Fathers Flemming and Graessl, who died of the yellow 
fever in 1793, Father Ennis, a fever victim of 1798, as well as Father 
John Burke, likewise stricken to death by the fever of 1799, and whom 
Captain Lloyd assisted by a “painful and exact attendance” which 
enabled him to “mark the hour of death” as he recorded in his “Reflec- 
tions” written upon the death of his departed friend on the afternoon 
of his death, September 17, 1799, in which he stated that “when the 
strings of the human mind are wound up and toucht by the power of 
Reason and Religion, the tones produced by those masters of ye 
music of the true sublimity of the Soul, lull all to Peace and the 
Man expanded into the Angel soars gratulating to a heaven indeed.” 

Mr. Licyd was sick many months before death. During the time 
we have recorded testimony that his spiritual welfare was well pro- 
tected and that by prayers and Holy Masses intercession was made 
unto God for his soul’s betterment. His burial in this consecrated 
ground is at once proof and sanction of Holy Church having given 
him all confort and soul-sustaining strength which her Sacraments 
afford every sinner. 

But, after all, it is the lives of one’s own household which afford 
the best testimony of fidelity to Religion—in the lives of children 
we have the proof of parents’ reliance upon God and obedience to His 
Church. Judged by this test, Captain Lloyd’s life was an example 
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to his household and its best guide and director in spiritual as in tem- 
poral affairs. Marrying under peculiar circumstances one not of his 
Faith, he so lived that she, without his urgings, but, we may believe 
aided by his prayers and the book “Unerring Authority,” after years 
of observance of her husband’s fidelity to his Religion, accepted the 
Church and lived such a life of markt sanctity that prelates knelt for 
her blessing as she lay on her death bed. How the children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd lived in observance of God’s laws and the Church’s 
precepts, living witnesses—including Rev. Dr. Waldron now present— 
can testify. They, with their mother, lie in the other section of this 
burial ground, awaiting the Resurrection, to be united, we hope, in 
Heaven with their father whose memory and services we honor to-day. 

The daughters of Captain Lloyd upheld his fidelity to the Church 
and transmitted it to the honored aged lady, Mrs. Maria Shea, and by 
her to her children and her grand child, the young master who par- 
ticipates in the ceremonies to-day, who, bearing the honored name of 
Thomas Lloyd, we pray God may be ever faithful to Church and 
Country as was he whose name he bears. 

Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that Captain Thomas Lloyd will as 
a Catholic rank well with the few public or prominent Catholics of 
his day who kept the Faith and transmitted it unsullied and vigorous 
to descendants. Honor him, ye patriots, as a soldier of the American 
Revolution. Honor him, ye stenographers, as the first of your pro- 
fession in our country! Honor him, ye Catholics, as one who loved 
Mother Church, bore public testimony of his attachment to Her, and 
died hopefully within her fold. He was never ashamed of his Religion 
though he lived in less tolerant times than our own, yet he lived re- 
spected and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. 

To-day his professional, and not his religious brethren, gather 
near his consecrated resting place to honor his name, testify to his 
work and extend his fame. May his soul rest in peace. 

The National Shorthand Reporter of Cincinnati has a full report 
of the proceedings, written by Mr. Charles Carrier Beale. It closes 
thus: 

It is interesting to note in connection with the occasion that Father 
Waldron had been the spiritual adviser of the daughters of Thomas 
Lloyd, one of whom survived as late as 1876; and that Mr. Murphy, 
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the chairman of the Committee, was at one time a resident in the 
parish, and in fact was baptized in the church of St. Augustine, un- 
der the shadow of whose walls lie. the mortal remains of Thomas 
Lloyd. No doubt as he was borne in his godmother’s arms to the 
baptismal font the eyes of the future worthy successor of Thomas 
Lloyd rested wonderingly on the little church-yard where already for 
nearly a score of years the dust of the first Congressional reporter had 
mingled with that of the city and country he loved so well. Fitting 
indeed was it that our most famous reporter of to-day should thus 
honor his famous earliest predecessor, and that the present and past, 
bound together in the triple bonds of locality, church affiliation, and 
professional activities, should thus in spirit clasp hands across the 
lapse of nearly a century which lies between Thomas Lloyd, who 
worthily participated in the stirring deeds that gave our nation birth, 
and Edward Vincent Murphy, who can so truly say “Quorum pars 
fut” of the most momentous history-making epoch of recent times. 
Here too the elder Murphys, Dennis F. and James J., were confirmed 
in their youth; and within the precincts of the parish of St. Augus- 
tine’s, although not of the Catholic faith, dwelt that other eminent 
Congressional reporter, David Wolfe Brown, the dean of the present 
corps, while his late confrere and associate, Mr. John J. McElhone, 
was like the Murphy boys an attendant and communicant of St. Au- 
gustine. 





Rey. Dr. Smith, writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
Philadelphia Oct. 22d, 1755, condemned the Quakers who would not 
permit the armed defense of the Colonies—they abuse every clergyman 
who strives to rouse the attention of the people to their present danger. 
If we endeavor to distinguish between the Popish and Protestant Re- 
figions in order to keep the people firm to the British interests at this 
perilous season we are said to be of a bigotted and persecuting spirit. 

Smith related that he had written to the missionaries on the 
frontiers to make “a noble stand for liberty.” That letter was being 
translated for the use of the Germans, “among whom are shoals of 
Roman Catholics..”—[Works 1, p. 119]. 

At this time one-fourth of the Germans were supposed to be Roman 
Catholics.—[p. 122]. 
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“The Old Priest” of Philadelphia in 1686. 


It has got into our Catholic History that in 1686 Philadelphia had 
a resident Catholic Priest and so, of course, Catholics were sufficietly 
numerous thereabouts to require and support an established Pastor, 
That is an error. 

Here is how it originated and grew and what investigation has 
sought to discover concerning who was referred to by William Penn 
who was the first to speak of “the old priest.” 

Watson, the annalist of Philadelphia, in relating about the Cath- 
olies of early days in the City says (Vol. 1, p. 454) : “As early as 1686 
I have recorded William Penn’s letter to Harrison (his steward) 
wherein he tells him he may procure fine smoked shad of the old 
priest in Philadelphia.” Watson wrote that in 1830. 

In 1845 Col. B. U. Campbell in the United States Catholic Maga- 
zine of Baltimore, seems to be the first Catholic writer to accept 
Watson’s statement in the sense the annalist used it that “the old 
priest” was a priest of the Catholic Church. 

In 1856 appeared “the History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States,” by De Courcy and Shea, which stated: “The first Catholics 
of Pennsylvania were, doubtless, attended by a priest, for in 1686— 
that is three years after the founding of Philadelphia—William Penn 
mentions an ‘old priest’ among the inhabitants.” 

This has been repeated in many sketches and books since issued 
which speak of the Church in colonial days. 

I have twice examined the twenty-six letters of William Penn to- 
James Harrison in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, but have 
not found the letter to which Watson referred. But as the extract has 
become history, it has to be dealt with as though verified. 

When Rev. A. A. Lambing, in 1880, published his “History of the -. 
Church in the Dioceses of Pittsburg and Allegheny,” he undertook to 
correct in his Supplementary Chapter certain errors he had “copied 
from standard authors.” He “began a careful investigation of the 
matter and discovered the truth just in time,” to get it in his work. 

One error he corrected, as he believed, was “The Old Priest” story. 
He declared Watson had given a false interpretation to Penn’s words, . 
and so had led astray his followers. 
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Father Lambing concludes his investigation by asserting: “There 
can be little doubt that Jacobus Fabricius, the German preacher of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church, was meant. He was in Philadelphia 
from 1677 to 1691, and although blind for a part of the time, he had 
his agent, Jacob Yung, to look after his temporalities. “In addi- 
tion to this accumulation of evidence” the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society wrote him: “I have no reason 
to doubt that the gentleman referred to was Fabricius. So Father 
Lambing ended the consideration of the matter by declaring “that a 
degree of probability amounting almost to a certainty points to Rev. 
Jacobus Fabricius as the person meant.” 

So ever since, I have accepted that investigation and believed 
Fabricius was the old priest. But lately while seeking in early Swed- 
ish Lutheran records I got to doubt Father Lambing’s “certainty.” So 
I took up the investigation of the subject with “an air of finality.” I 
now declare Penn meant Pastor Lars Lock [or Lokenius] of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church whom Fabricius came in 1677 to assist. 


First. By age Lock was “old.” He was in Pennsylvania certainly 


as early as 1652, and probably from 1648. He died in 1688. Pastor 
Acrelius who wrote, in 1758, the Description of the Swedish Church 
in New Sweden, as Pennsylvania was known prior to Penn’s settle- 
ment, declares that Lock’s‘old age was burdened with many troubles.” 
So he was an old man. He was old in service, for all his days in the 
new land were devoted to the religious welfare of his countrymen. 
Acrelius declares “he was certainly an instrument in the hands of 
God for sustaining these Swedish churches for so long a time.” 

“So long a time,” mind you. Acrelius relates “Finally he became 
too lame to help himself and still less the churches, and therefore did 
no service for some years, until his death ended all his sorrows ia 
1688.” 

Now, Fabricius, a German or a Pole, came from New York in 1677. 
In 1682 he became blind. He died in 1691. Though blind, Jaco} 
Yung was not his agent to attend to his temporalities such as “open- 
ing a fish market,” as Father Lambing states. On August 10th, 1684, 
the Church Wardens of Wicacoa [now the old District of Southwark, 
Philadelphia] declared Jacob Yung “our duly appointed agent” to 
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raise money for “salary and support” of Fabricius. So Yung was 
the agent of the Church. 

Thus the weight of probability, from my own examination, is that 
by “the old priest” William Penn meant Pastor Lars [Lawrence] 
Lock [or Lokenius]. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
in 1880 was Professor Gregory B. Keen, a Catholic. He is now the 
Curator of that Society. He sustained Father Lambing’s conclu- 
sions as he was well informed on early Swedish Colonial History, his 
ancestors being of the first Swedish colonists, more than half a cen- 
tury before Penn’s arrival. 

I have submitted my evidence as to the probability favoring Pastor 
Lars Lock being “the old priest” referred to by William Penn to 
Professor Keen. He agrees now with my conclusions. 

Mr. Julius Sachse, whose researches in early Swedish and German 
Pennsylvania History have made him an accepted and unchallenged 
authority, is of the belief that Pastor Lock is undoubtedly the “old 
priest” to whom William Penn referred. His latest work on Pastor 
Faulkner, the two hundredth anniversary of whose ordination is com- 
memorated this year [1903] started my investigation of “the old 
priest.” But whether Fabricius or Lock, neither were creditable 
characters for “priests”---Swedish Lutheran or Roman Catholics. 
Either is a poor specimen to begin Philadelphia’s Catholic History 
with. 

Fabricius, after becoming blind, applied for license as a tavern 
keeper. 

But as Lock was, most probably, the “old priest” Penn meant let 
us, briefly, examine his record. 

Ministers Megapolensis and Drisius, Dutch Reformed Ministers at 
New Amsterdam [New York] Aug. 5th, 1757, wrote the Classis of 
Amsterdam, Holland, that the Dutch, having taken possession of the 
country on the South River [now Delaware] occupied mainly by 
Swedish Lutherans, the Swedish Governor made a condition in his 
capitulation that they might retain one Lutheran preacher [Lokenius] 
to teach these people “in their language.” They declared “This 
Lutheran preacher [Lokenius] is a man of impious and scandalous 
habits, a wild, drunken, unmannerly man, more inclined to look into 
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the wine can than into the Bible. He would prefer drinking brandy 
two hours to preaching one; and when the sap is in the wood his 
hands itch and he wants to fight whomsoever he meets.” [Hcc. Ree. 
N. Y. 1, p. 396]. 

In 1661 his wife eloped. One month afterwards Lock applied to 
Director Beekman to marry again, his intended bride being a bloom- 
ing Swedish girl of 17 or 18 years of age. Beekman hesitated to 
permit what would have been a bigamy. Three weeks afterwards 
Lock applied again for approbation of his marriage, “as the situation 
of his family imperiously required it.” The impatient lover had to 
wait two months. At that time permission for a divorce was granted 
by Governor Stuyvesant at New York. No sooner did Lock learn of 
the permission than, anticipating the official action of the Court of 
Magistrates, which had not yet allowed the divorce, he put an end to 
all his doubts and uncertainties by “marrying himself.” Upon this 
the Court at Altona [now Philadelphia] declared the marriage “null, 
void and illegal”—no divorce having been granted. Lock then ap- 
pealed to the Court saying: “What regards it that I married myself. 
I cannot discover anything illegal in it. I acted just in the same 
manner I had done before with respect to others; exactly so as 
others do who are not prosecuted for it, and I can conscientiously 
assure you that it was performed without any evil intention. Had I 
known that my marrying myself in that manner should have been so 
unfavorably interpreted, I should have submitted to the usage of the 
Reformed Church, but I did not know it. Notwithstanding this 
appeal he was fined and his marriage declared void.—[Westcott’s 
[Sunday Dispatch] History of Phila. Chap. X]. 

His petition for the remission of two hundred guilders may be 
read in the Ecclesiastical Records of New York, Vol. 1 p. 521-2. 

This “old priest” appears in the records as Laurentius Carolus, 
Laers, Lock and Lokenius. 

In 1663 the Indians massacred twenty-four at “Wietuych in the 
Esopus country in New Netherlands.” One was “Dominie Laer’s 
child.” He “seems to have been in this vicinity at this time,” says 
the Eccles. His. N. Y. [1 p. 535], but it is probable that as his wife 
absconded to Manhattan she took a child with her and both were at 
Wietuych, the present Kingston at the time of the massacre. 
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Though but two Catholics are known to have been in or near Phil- 
adelphia in 1686 [John Gray and George Nixon] many Catholic ideas 
if not ceremonies, prevailed among the Swedish Lutheran settlers. 
Westcott, the Historian of Philadelphia, says of this period: 

“The ceremonies of the Swedish Church were much more showy 
than those of other Protestant Churches after the Reformation, and 
many of the old Catholic forms had been kept up. 

“We may, therefore, suppose that the religious ceremonials among 
our early Swedish population resembled, in many respects, those of 
the Roman Catholic Church more nearly than they did those of the 
German Protestant sects. In Sweden then, and a century or more 
after, “the Popish” mode of worship, with respect to external splen- 
dor, was adopted. The priest on approaching the altar invests him- 
self in a rich embroidered cape and also officiates according to many 
Roman Catholic customs.”—[Consett’s Travels, 1789]. 

Bringing with them Swedish ideas and manners, the early churches 
must have affected a certain degree of splendor, and the ceremonies 
were intended to please the eye as well as to instruct the heart— 
[ Westcott X]. 

Dr. Lambing expresses the belief that “the old priest, if a Cath- 
olic, could expect but like custom from the Quakers. Nor can we 
suppose Penn would permit a Catholic priest to live and traffic under 
his eyes in a colony of which he was sole proprietory ?” 

Of course, that’s History according to “ the Catholic View.” 

Had there been such a real Catholic priest, Dr. Lambing’s view 
would be a reflection on the “old priest’s” judgment in opening a 
“fish market” among those who would not buy his “fine shad,” or 
catties. If he had existed then, William Penn’s directions to his 
steward to buy from “the old priest” would be proof that Quakers 
were customers. 

William Penn’s life was such that we can well believe that he 
would have permitted a real Catholic priest “to live and traffic under 
his eyes.” There is nothing in the Founder’s career in connection 
with his Colony to justify any statement that he in anyway acted or 
spoke unkindly of Catholics. The more I study William Penn, the 
more I honor him. He gave my Religion a resting place—the only 
one in all British America—free and safe. As Penn permitted and 
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welcomed “John Gray, a Roman Catholic gentleman,” to live and 
traffic, so had a Catholic priest located himself in Philadelphia full 
liberty of Religion or to sell smoked shad, even, would have been his. 

To show the use of the word “priest” by Quakers, we offer the fol- 
lowing extracts from the records of Concord Meeting, now in MS. 
Department of the Pennsylvania Historical Society : 

1736—4 mo. 7, Sarah Cloud makes acknowledgement for marriage 
by a priest. 

1736—1 mo. 7, John Dutton, son of Edward, for marriage by a 
priest, and joining the Presbyterians in disowned. 

1737—8 mo, 2, Jacob Vernon complained of for going with Francis 
Hickman to Philadelphia when the latter went to get married by the 
priest. 

1739—8 mo. 8, Mary Jones and Ann Townsend disowned for mar- 
rying by a priest. 

1740—4 mo. 2, Women complain of Mary Wright, now House, for 
going to be married by a priest, and marrying in a very uncommon 
way, by putting on a shift in order to screen her husband from her 
former husband’s debts. Disowned 1741, 3 mo. 4. 

1741—4 mo. 1, acknowledgement offered for marrying by a priest. 

1741—8 mo. 5, Hannah Roman disowned for marrying by a priest. 

1754—5 mo. 6, Jacob Roman makes acknowledgement for marriage 
by a priest and with one not of our profession. To be read at Chi- 
chester. 

The Record Book contains many other instances of marrying by a 
“priest.” This did not mean a Catholic priest, but any other than a 
Quaker—any one in “orders.” 

The Swede Lutherans also used the word in the same sense. 

In a “Description of the Swedish Colony and Church on the 
Delaware,” before Penn’s arrival, it is said “how Swedish Church is 
planted there, of Swedish priests and sheep.” —[ His. Rec. April, 1873, 
p. 204]. 

It might be claimed that a Catholic priest was a resident of Long 
isiand, N. Y. because in March, i687, it is recorded that sundry 
cattle were distressed by the Constable “for building the priest’s 
dwelling-house” at Hempstead. In December eight sheep were seized 
“for the priest’s wages.”—[Am. His. Rec., July, 1872, p. 290]. Yet 
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this “priest” was Jeremiah Hobart, the Presbyterian—“minister,” as 
he would now be called. 

“Priest” was the title given all ministers in those far-off days. When 
a Catholic was spoken of it was “a Popish priest.” 





The Dutch Reformed Ministers, Megapolensis and Drisius, at New 
Amsterdam (now New York) writing to the Classis of Amsterdam, 
Holland, September 24th, 1658, said: There is much need of two 
more learned and godly ministers in this Province, as the Jesuits in 
Canada or Nova Francia are seeking to force an entrance among us, 
and introduce their idolatries and superstitions. For when the French 
made peace with our Indians, the Mohawks, several Jesuits went 
among them and have since continued there. One of them named 
Le Meyne, has been several times at Fort Orange (now Albany) and 
last fall came here to Manhattan (now New York) )doubtless to en- 
courage the Papists, both Dutch and French, residing here and to 
observe the condition of our affairs. He remained here eight days and 
then returned to Fort Orange and thence by land to Canada.—[ Eccles. 
Ree. N. Y., 1, p. 434]. 





1788, Sunday November 2. First Public Mass in Boston by Abbie 
de la Poterie. A full account of the event was published in the Jnde- 
dent Chronicle of Thursday, 6th, and a notice inserted for Mass and 
Vespers for the Sunday afterwards.—|[ History Church in N. E.,p. 18]. 

See La Poterie’s Letter in Columbian Sentinel, Dec. 16th, 1789, 
which represents him as honestly eager to satisfy his creditors before 
sailing for Europe. Note ibid. 





Benjamin West, the celebrated portrait painter, bern in Pennsyl- 
vania and becoming famous in England more than a century and a 
half ago, was led to portrait painting by this circumstance. Among 
the pictures of Governor Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, was a portrait of 
St. Ignatius, by Nuvillo, which had been found on board of a Spanish 
prize and which Mr. West obtained leave to copy.—[ Works, Rev. Wm. 
Smith, 1, p. 595]. 

Where is that St. Ignatius now? 
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Catholic Examiners at West Pou:nt. 


Some of our contemporaries, noting the appointment of a Catholic 
priest as Examiner of the Students at the Military Academy at West 
Point, speak of it as a first instance. This is not so. Rev. Thomas 
C. Levins, the famous controversialist, a great civil engineer and 
mathematician, was so appointed. Rev. John Farnan was another 
priest selected, and Father James Clark, S. J., of Georgetown Col- 
lege, a remarkable mathematician, was another Examiner. The Jesuit 
Father Wallace might well have been selected. He was one of the 
most remarkable mathematicians we ever had in this country. 

At a diplomatic dinner in Washington once the French Minister 
spoke of a problem propounded by a learned academy in France, and 
expressed regret that we had not in this country scholars sufficiently 
advanced to solve it. Rev. William Matthews, of Washington, was 
present, and was too true an American to see his country snubbed in 
that way. He asked for the problem, saying that there was a person 
within a mile or two who could solve it, and sent a messenger off with 
the problem to Father Wallace, telling him to wait for an answer. 
Before the guests rose from the table, the messenger returned with the 
solution, which Rev. Mr. Matthews handed politely to the representa- 
tive of France. Father Wallace’s solution was sent to France, found 
to be correct, and one of the best received. 

So did a Jesuit once uphold the fair fame of this land which “we 
love because it is our own, and scorn to give aught other reason why.” 
—[American Catholic News, May 13th, 1891, by Dr. JNo. GILMARY 
SHEA. 





Rev. Dan’l. Barber in his History of My Own Times, relates that 
the last time he saw his grandfather was “a little before the Revolu- 
tionary War,” when “he said some serious things to me about religion ; 
mentioned his fears lest the King of England, George the Third, had 
a design to make the Catholic the established religion of this coun- 
try; said he should not live to see the day, as I might do; and, as it 
would be a dreadful day to us, he charged me to stand fast, and re- 
main sound in the faith.” 

Yet he and his family became Catholics, he and a son became priests. 
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“Intolerance and Bigotry” in New Hamp- 
shire. 


It appears that the recent failure to defeat the old Anti-Catholic 
clause in the State Constitution of New Hampshire was solely due to 
the indifference and supineness of the Catholic voters there. The 
census of 1890 gave the Granite State a population of 376,000, of 
whom almost 200,000 were French-Canadian and Irish Catholics.— 
[Pittsburg Observer, July 23d, ’03]. 

FRIEND GRIFFIN :—Possibly this may appear to be a correct view. 
I do not know how many Catholic voters there are in New Hampshire 
and the editor who wrote this probably does not know. I do, however, 
know that it is practically impossible to get all the voters of any par- 
ticular class to go to the polls, especially if no effort be made to bring 
them out. There was no special effort made to put out the Catholic 
voters at the last March meeting. Why should there be? If this 
unAmerican clause is to be striken from our Constitution, it should 
be accomplished by no special class, but by all our voters, and espe- 
cially by the descendants of those who placed it there. If the clause 
was stricken off by Catholic votes the moral effect would be lost; the 
responsibility of its being there is not on the Catholics, it is on Prot- 
estants, who have ever been in the ascendency here. This clause, 
which places our State alone and by itself in iss-expression of intol- 
erance and bigotry, is a relic of the past; we simply remain far be- 
hind in the progress of the times, rendering it impossible, indeed, for a 
New Hampshire man to participate, with good taste, in the discus- 
sion of progressive thought and modern toleration; a mere reference 
to this part of the Constitution of his State would bring the blush of 
shame to his cheek, if he possessed any degree of manhood or State 
pride. The Catholics of our State, as Catholics, can stand this dis- 
graceful clause much better than our citizens, as citizens, can. Its 
existence is no disgrace to the Catholics of the State, who really ex- 
perience no inconvenience or denial from it; it is, in fact, a dead 
letter, serving no other purpose than to belittle our State among our 
sister Commonwealths. If the State can stand it the Catholics can. 
I think the Catholics of the State had this very idea in mind before 
.the vote was taken; none of them were active and no Catholic news- 
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paper made any strenuous appeal to have the clause eliminated. For 
the good name of the State, to be honest with themselves and do their 
part as good citizens, they, of course, felt called upon to simply reg- 
ister their individual vote in favor of striking from our organic law 
this intolerance and thus clean it from the smirch of inherited bigotry. 

You could not find one man in a hundred in the State who would 
advocate its retention, and yet only 16,621 voted to strike it out, 
while 15,727 voted to retain it, and the necessary two-third vote 
failed. The fact is, there are too many men who cherish a bitter and 
inherent intolerance in their makeup; they would be ashamed to an- 
nounce their real views, knowing that those views lacked justice, 
reason or decency; they could offer no logical excuse whatever for 
their bigotry, and would not want to look an honest person in the 
face and state their narrow ideas, but the secret ballot presented an 
opportunity to quietly register their unpatriotic prejudice, and here 
they did it, to the dishonor of New Hampshire. This disgrace to our 
State will sometime come to an end, and our Commonwealth must 
bear the odium until some of its intolerant voters get out anong peo- 
ple and become educated in the progress of the age in which they 
live. A carefully written article, by Rev. A. A. Lambing, on “New 


Hampshire Intolerance,’ and published in January, 1886, 
RESEARCHES, contains much valuable historical data in reference to 
our Constitution. James F. BRENNAN. 


Peterborough, N. H., July 25, 1903. 





On June 6th, 1774, in House of Commons, Governor Johnstone: 
objected to the Bill for the Government of Quebee as it contained, it- 
appeared to him, propositions which meant that a State of Slavery- 
is better than a State of Freedom. 

That the Popish Religion is better than the Protestant: Col. Barre 
on June 8th, asserted that the Bill had originated with the Lords: 
who were the Romish priests who would give his Majesty absolution for- 
breaking his promise given by the Royal proclamation, in 1763, that 
they in this Bill had done like all other priests, not considered separ-- 
ately the crimes with which the Bill abounded, but had huddled them; 
all up together and for despatch had determined to give absolution: 
for the whole. 
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“John Gray, a Roman Catholic Gentleman,”’ 
Comes to Pennsylvania in 1685—William 
Penn Declares “He is a Scholar and 
Averse to the Calvanists”’—John Gray 
and John Tatham the Same Person. 


William Penn concludes his letter of 16th, 3 mo. 168 4-5, to 
Thomas Lloyd, relating to the death and probable conversion to Cath- 
olicity of King Charles II., as follows: 

“Pray be carefull of thy carriage to one Gray, a Rom. Cath. Gent. 
yt comes over now, he is subtile & prying & lowly, a temper not unlike 
Somebody there, but not such a bottom in other things, he is a 
Scholar, & avers to ye Calvanists, lett Dr. More be cautioned of him, 
he comes in a post, be sure please him in his land & for distance he 
must take where it is clear of other pretentions, &c.” 

In writings a month later—4th month 10th, 1685, to James Harri- 
son, his steward, Penn said: “Remember me to Dr. More, whose letters 
I had tell him and to J. Gray ye R. C. Keep things well with such 
persons for our general credit.”—[MS Domestic Letters in Penna. 
His. Society]. 

This shows that Gray had sailed “post” and had arrived in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. More was President of the Free Society of Traders, 
and one of Penn’s first Judges. 

“J. Gray, the Roman Catholic Gentleman,” was one of the original] 
Purchasers of land from Penn. His name appears on Holmes’ Map 
of Pennsylvania, 1681, for land in the northeastern part of Philadel- 
phia County, adjoining Bucks County. On Holmes’ Map of Bucks 
County Gray’s name appears with that of John Tatham for land on 
Neshaminy Creek. Tatham appears in Bensalem as “John Gray 
also Tatham.” Towards the lower part of the tract, near the streana, 
is located “Tatham House.” Tradition says it was at Flushing, some 
years ago the residence of Murray McIlvaine; Joseph Growden was 
an adjoining settler. Further up in the country, on the both sides of 
the Neshaminy Creek, the name of John Gray alone appears on 
Holmes’ Map for two grants of land. Thus it appears that though 
Gray came early in 1685 he had secured land in 1681. A survey of land, 
at Burlington, N. J., was made for John Tatham about* 1685, by 
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Daniel Leeds. The certificate is in the Autograph collection of the 
late Charles Roberts, now at Haverford College. 

John Gray and his neighbor on Neshaminy Creek, Joseph Grow- 
den, had, in 1687, a “difference of long standing.” Growden being a 
Friend Gray made complaint to the Middletown Meeting of Friends. 
By the Minutes [copy in MS at Penna. His Society] it appears that 
at the Monthly Meeting, 7th, 5th mo., 1687, at Nicholas Walln, 
“complaint being made by John Gray against Joseph Growden, it is 
ordered that Thomas Langhorne and Nicholas Walln shall discourse 
with him concerning ye matter which is a diference wch hath long 
been depending between them and to give an account of their satis- 
faction they shall receive from him unto ye next Monthly Meeting.” 

At the next meeting they reported: “Not finding oppertunity to 
due it.” So they were desired to “due it between [this] and ye next 
Meeting.” 

At next Meeting, 6th, 8th, 1687, Growden was reported “sick.” 

On 5th of ye 10th mo., 1687, Nicholas Walln and Edmund Ben- 
nett were appointed “to speak to Joseph Growden to see if he will 
come to our next Monthly Meeting to answer to the charge laid against 
him by John Gray (alias Tatham) and bring his answer to our next 
Meeting.” 

They at next Meeting reported “having received no satisfaction.” 
So Walln and Joseph Swift were appointed to again visit Growden. 
So 1st of ye 1st mo., 1688, Walln reported “he hath spoken with 
Joseph Growden about ye mater of controversy between John Gray 
and him, and he saith he promised him he would write his minde 
concerning ye matter and send it to him between and this Meeting 
to ye end yt he might shew it to this Meeting for their satisfaction: 
but he haveing not performed his promise in sending it, therefore, 
this Meeting doth desire that ye said Nichalos Walln and John Swift 
be continued to speak to him once again and bring his answer to our 
next Monthly Meeting. 

7th, 4th mo., 1688, Growden made answer that “he belonged to 
another Meeting and so will not give an account to our Meeting. So 
this Meeting doth appoint Nicholas Walln and William Paxon to give 
John Gray to understand how far we have proceeded.” 
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What the “difference” was about does not appear on these records 
of the Friends’ Meeting. 

On the 8th of 7th mo. William Penn again wrote Harrison, telling 
him that reports had been made of inattention to his affairs, that if 
he took these reports as true he might believe “yt Gray has done 
more for his time with one-fifth of ye charge than has been done 
with all ye hands I left and sent.”—[Ms. Dom. Lett., Pa. His. So- 
ciety]. 

Gray owned the land on which the present Bucks County Alms- 
house is located. 

Tatham as one of the twenty-four proprietors of West Jersey, met 
at Burlington Dec. 14th, 1687, and was chosen one of the Commis- 
sioners. Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London, who had been physician to 
King Charles II, became by purchase of the right of Edward Byllinge, 
deceased, the largest land proprietor of West Jersey. When on De- 
cember 14th, 1687, the proprietors met at Burlington, John Tatham 
represented Dr. Coxe and was chosen one of the eleven Commissioners. 
Governor Barclay died on October 3d, 1690? The Proprietors of East 
and West Jersey “appointed John Tatham to be their Governor,” but 
the people “scrupled to obey.” “On what grounds is not stated” 
[ Whitehead’s Col. N. J. His Soc., Vol. 1, 2nd Ed, p. 185]. But 
Smith’s History of New Jersey [p. 191-2 or 2d Ed., 1877, p. 201] 
reports “who being a Jacobite, and as such by principle, disqualified 
him the Assembly rejected.” That is good proof that John Tatham 
was known as a Roman Catholic. 

In 1695, “John Gray alias Tatham, of Burlington, N. J., made 
deed to Francis Davenport, of Chesterfield, merchant, for 300 acres in 
land in West Jersey, being part of one-fourth share bought of Ben- 
jamin Antrobus, of London, linen draper, March 9-10, 1684-5— 
[N. J. Archives, Vol XXI, p. 472]. 


By the memorandum of the case and the release, it appears “Benja- 
min Antrobus, of London, draper, conveyed to John Gray alias John 
Tatham, of London, gentleman, one-fourth share of 200 acres of 
upland and meadow near Hony-Honickon in the First Link.—[Ibid 
p. 473]. 

Much concerning John Tatham will be found in the AMERICAN 
CarHoric Histortcat Researcnes for April, 1888, by Mr. John 
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D. McCormack, and also in Records of the American Catholic His- 
torial Society of Philadelphia, Vol. Six by Very Rev. Thomas 
C. Middleton, O. S. A., where a Catalogue of Tatham’s Library is given. 
It shows a great number of Catholic books. Why he came from 
London under the name of Gray and took up land in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey in that name, alias Tatham, nothing has been dis- - 
covered to show. His will is dated July 15th, 1700. It was proved 
July 26th, same year. He gave his estate to his wife, Elizabeth, for 
herself and children “Dorothie Hickman excepted to whom her 
graceless and shameless rebellion I do give one piece of eight, if 
demanded and no more, and it is my will that neither she nor hers 
shall be benefitted to a greater extent by anything I have hereafter till 
the hour of my death.” f 

Gray, or as he is now known by his proper name of Tatham, 
brought suit against Growden in the County Court 8th mo. (October), 
1699. The record begins with complaint: A John Gray als. Tatham, 
of Tatham House near Nesheminah, in the County of Bucks, mer- 
chant, complaineth against Joseph Growden, gentleman. A long 
account between the parties was given in evidence. It involved the 
purchase of a thousand acres of land by Tatham from Growden, to be 
paid for principally in goods. Tatham produced his account and 
claimed a balance due him. Growden produced another account pre- 
viously rendered him and claimed nothing was due to Tatham. The 
jury gave a verdict to Growden. The Grand Jury then charged 
Tatham with making a false attestation. The records following are 
incomplete and so nothing appears to show the further proceedings. 

The inventory of his estate is dated September 27th, 1700, and a 
valuation of £3,765, 18s., 3d is made. It enumerates many church 
vessels and plate and books and articles of a Catholic character. He 
lived at Burlington, N. J., in “a great and stately palace,” the best in 
the Province. It was selected in 1698 as the probable residence for 
the first Episcopal Bishop then expected to be appointed for America. 
So he was an important person in the early settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, a man of wealth and position if not of an- 
_ thority, “a scholar” and, perhaps, assertive. James Logan, writing 
to Penn, 12th, 2 mo., 1707, said, “I am not Governor nor am J 
what Tatham boasted himself to be.”—[P. & L. Cor. 11, p. 207]. 
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We might have a better glimpse of his character did we but know 
what he “boasted himself to be.” But it is gratifying to know that so 
important a man in the early settlement of Pennsylvania and of 
New Jersey was “a Roman Catholic Gentleman.” 

It is interesting to note that John Tatham was manager of the 
Pottery which Dr. Coxe had erected at Burlington at a part of that 
County, now near Trenton, and thus as John D. McCormack has 
shown and Francis B. Lee, of the University of Pennsylvania re- 
peated, “Tatham controlled the first pottery in America.” 

The following records are from New Jersey Archives, Vol. 21: 

1690—1. January 24th: Deed James Johnstone of Monmouth 
County, to John Tatham, of Burlington, N. J., for 550 acres in said 
‘County, now occupied by Walter Kerr as per patent December 24th, 
1682. Also half of the meadow patented present grantor May ‘7th, 

1690-1. January 24th: Statement of John Tatham, of Burlington, 
N. J., that he loaned to James Johnstone £60 Boston money on his 
farm. [p. 325]. On June 16th Johnstone made declaration that 
Tatham had liberty to sell this mortgage. 

1691. June 15: Bond of John Tatham and James Johnstone, owners 
of sloop Unite, to Mathias de Hart master thereof, to hold him 
harmless in regard to his freight of tobacco. . 

1699. Deed of John Tatham and Elizabeth, his wife, to George 
Willcocks, of Monmouth County, for 2,000 acres in West Jersey. 

At Meeting of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania December 
11th, 1704, a Petition from Thomas Revel, of Burlington, in the 
Province of New Jersey, Exr., in trust, and Guardian for the Chil- 
dren of John Tatham, late of Burlington aforesaid, Esqr., and of 
Elizab. his wife, Deceased, was read, shewing that the petitr. in be- 
half of the aforesaid Children, having commenced an action against 
Jos. Growdon, of this province, about the Title of a Certain tract of 
Land in Bucks, possessed by the said Joseph, & had served him with a 
Declaration in Ejectment, at ye Court of the said County & waited 
for a Tryal for near 3 years, yet was putt of from Court to Court, and 
at Length positively denyed ; whereupon, he prays that some Effectual 
means may be ordered to bring the matter to a fair hearing and Tryal. 

Ordered, that John Moore, Attorney for the said Revel, and David 
Lloyd, Attorney for the said Growdon, be ordered to attend 3d Day 
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next week, that the matter of the said petition may be further In- 
quired into. 

On the 19th :— 

Some of the Petitions presented Last sitting to this Board, were 
further Considered, and upon the petition of Tho. Revel, John Moore 
his attorney, and David Lloyd were sent for and questioned Con- 
cerning the proceedings in that affair. Jno. Moore, in behalf of the 
Petitr., informed the Board what Endeavours has been used to bring 
the matter in Difference to a Tryal, by a Declaration in Ejectmt; 
and David Lloyd, in behalf of the Defft., argued that that method of 
Trial being fictitious, was Inconsistant with our laws, and offered other 
methods which being Considered, Tis ordered that before any reso- 
lution be Enetered into, Joseph Growden be sent for to ye Board and 
Discoursed. Adjourned. 

On the 23d: 

Jos. Growdon being sent for, appeared at the Board, and Thomas 
Revels petition being read to him, he purge himself of being the 
‘Cause of the Delay, says he was once willing to Come to a Tryal by 
Ejectmt., but as since Considered it, — finds that method wholy Re- 
pugnant to the Law of this Province, but declares himself willing to 
come to a Trial by any Method agreeable to our Laws which he Con- 
ceives to be by a Declaration Ordered that the Law be Considered.— 
[Col. Rec. 11]. 





Rev. Samuel Peters, of Connecticut, Episcopalian, writing to Rev. 
Dr. Achmuty, of New York, from Boston, October 1st, 1774, that for 
“telling the church people not to take up arms, it being high treason, 
the Sons of Liberty have almost killed one of my church, tarred and 
feathered two others, destroyed my windows, rent my clothes, even 
my gown, crying out, ‘down with the Church, the rags of Popery.’ 
“The Lord deliver us from anarchy.” [Am. Ar. 4 S. Vol. 1, p. 716]. 





At the beginning of 1842 “the Irish congregation of Trinity church 
in Detroit numbered already six hundred members with Rev. Mr. 
Kindig as their head.” So Bishop Lefevre recorded. [Catholic Cab- 
inet, 1842, p. 191.] 











A Benefactor to the Church in Buftalo. 


Louis Stephen La Couteul De Caumont and Jane Eliza, his wife, 
in 1828, deeded to Bishop Dubois, on his first visitation to Buffalo, 
the ground on which to erect the first Catholic Church in that city. 
The Lamb of God, “built in 1829 by Rev. John N. Mertz. The 
Church of St. Louis, named in honor of the Patron Saint of the 
benefactor now occupied the site of the little chapel. He gave the 
land in consideration of their love of God and the veneration of the 
said Louis for the Holy Catholic Religion.” 


“The peculiar phraseology of that part of the conveyance raises 
the presumption that at the date of its execution, if ever, Madame La 
Couteulx was not a Catholic,” wrote John [Lynch] McManus] in The 
Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo, September 20th, 1888. 

LeCouteulx, on September, 1786, at Paris, married Miss Clonet, 
niece of General Toussard, who had served in the American Revolu- 
tion with Lafayette. They came to America and arrived in New © 
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York December 15th, 1786. They came to Philadelphia in 1787 and 
settled in Bucks County, Pa., on 200 acres. Couteulx was the first 
to introduce Merino sheep into this country. He imported a pair and 
presented them to Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution. 
The climate not agreeing with Madame Le Couteulx she, with her 
husband and two sons, William B. and Pierre Alphina returned to 
France October 17th (or 30th), 1789. LeCouteulx returned to 
Philadelphia, alone, on February 17th, 1790. His wife remained 
at the country seat which formerly belonged to the Countess Conte 
near the famous waterworks of Marti near Paris. She died there 
February 11th, 1838. 

LeCouteulx went to Albany, N. Y., and in 1798 was one of the 
founders of St. Mary’s Church in that city. He probably suggested 
the name in remembrance of St. Mary’s in Philadelphia. In 1804 he 
went to Buffalo. He died October 16th, 1839. A biographical sketch, 
written by his son, exists in Buffalo. “The peculiar phraseology” 
probably means that as his wife had not been with him for many 
years his own concern for the Holy Catholic Religion in Buffalo, 
with which his wife could not be expected to have any special concern, 
caused him to make the gift in which was legally necessary for his 
wife to unite with him in conveying. 





A Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge among the Ger- 
mans was formed and supported for years. On the 10th of August, 
1754, the trustees met at William Allen’s, at Mt. Airy, now in 
Philadelphia. Rev. Henry Muhlenberg wrote Benj. Franklin, which 
was read. It declared that one “ Engelland in Germany turned 
Roman Catholic. While under the hands of the hangman he was re- 
prieved at the intercession of the Jesuits after receiving eighty lashes 
at the gallows; he was banished to the Spanish Netherlands for steal- 
ing children, and now about Lancaster and York he breeds dissensions 
by passing as a Lutheran minister.” [ibid, p. 67.] 





Patrick Haney, a mulatto from the West Indies, was one of the, 
teachers in the Cathedral School of Boston, opened by Bishop Fen- 
wick in 1831. [Ch. in N. E. 1-48.] 
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Father Badin’s Account to Bishop Fenwick of 
the Michigan Indian Missions. 


[Original at Notre Dame University]. 
Letters from the Archives of Bishops’ Memorial Hall, Notre Dame, 

Ind. 

[Letter written in 1832 by Rev. S. T. Badin and addressed to: Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Edward Fenwick, care of Rev. Mr. Richara, Detroit, 
Mich. ] 

“A. M. D. G. 
“NEAR NILES, BERRIEN City, MICHIGAN. 


“Rr. REV. AND DEAR SiR: 

“Your favor, dated July 6, was brought by Mr. Bertrand with two 
vols. of Lingard’s, for which I thank you. I regret that my letter of 
June had not reached you before you left Cincinnati. It conveyed to 
you the intelligence that the application made to the President of the 
United States to sanction a donation of 2560 acres of land, near Chi- 
cago, had been successful; Deo gratias! I deem it unnecessary to give 
you here a second copy of the letter transmitted to me by the agent of 
Chicago, as you will find it in Cincinnati; and you can do nothing in 
the case before I locate it, as I hope to do this fall, si Deus voluerit. 

“You wish to know how many Indians are under instruction. All 
the chiefs at last are reduced, thanks to Almighty God, and at least 
360 bend their knees to religion, besides the children (more than one 
hundred) who have been baptized. The spirit of piety has brought 
forth also industry in many who are marvelling at the prospects offered 
by their cornfields which are more luxuriant than even those of their 
American neighbors. Their wheat harvest will supply their wants 
till the Indian corn is ripe. My companions have suffered now and 
then for want of meat, but at last we are in possession of the provi- 
sions I had bought on the way. Our expenses in travelling, etc., have 
already exhausted two-thirds of the funds you placed in my hands, and 
I have taken a memorandum of all, or almost all, disbursements. I 
told you that during the two preceding seasons I had spent $500 of 

*my own money. I have revised my day book and I find that my state- 
ment is rather underrated—you will mind that the purchase of 300 
acres of land is not included, having been obliged to borrow 200 dol- 
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lars. If Divine Providence had not supplied me with additional 
means it would have been impossible for me to hold out. You have 
made divers establishments in Kentucky and Ohio, and you cannot 
be a stranger to the numberless calls incident to them before they 
produce any fruit among civilized people—a portion among the In- 
dians who claim as a natural right their share in rebus usu consumpti- 
bilibus, especially their Nakatekonia. I/s sont sans gene sur cet article. 

“The Indians have been so much engaged with their crops and 
hunting that the schools could not be organized as yet this season, 
as well as I wish. Still we teach reading every day to all the children 
and even to the grown persons whom we can collect. The religious 
duties and instructions are never omitted at the rising and setting 
of the sun. Nicholas tends to a kitchen garden of two acres, but I 
have been obliged to employ also two other hands. At twelve o’clock 
the trumpet gives the signal of the Angelus, and afterwards four of us 
give lessons. Miss Liquette, old as she is, does the same every day 
after Mass. Her activity is equal to her charity and zeal. It is a sub- 
ject of admiration for me to hear her, and to notice the powerful im- 
pression her discourses make on the hearers. They are catechized 
every day after Mass. Pokagon is constantly at work for both soul 
and body; he is truly a Christian orator, understands and practices 
well his religion—much respected by all his American neighbors. All 
the Indians in the village have great and daily opportunities to im- 
prove themselves in knowledge, and it is clear that I must fix here my 
residence ; but there should be a station established on the spot where 
Carey Mission existed formerly. This ought to be done for the bene- 
fit of many families whom I see but seldom; and indeed the Indians 
think it hard that they cannot take possession for their own benefit of 
a tract of land which belongs to them. All the chiefs are subdued with 
the majority in this neighborhood and the Americans feeling that God 
Almighty has been pleased to make use of us (infirma mundi elegit 
Deus ut confundat fortia). 

“T have some prospects that the once Carey Mission will become 
domus Dei vivi. A blacksmith lived formerly on the same spot as the 
teachers should also do according to the Treaty of Chicago. The In- 
dians were well pleased with their blacksmith, but the sub-agent dis- 
missed him, and again the Indians are displeased. Still I may say 
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that I know of none hostile to the U. 8 An opportunity affords 
itself to send this letter to the post office and I must close it. Melle. 
Campaux presents her compliments to you. Mr. Boheme and Nicholas 
are well and actually making hay. I recommend myself and the mis- 
sion to your pious memento, and remain, Rt. Rev. and dear Sir, 
“Your affectionate, humble servant, 
“S. T. Baprn.” 

“P. S.—I congratulate you on your resolution to make fresh exer- 
tions in order to obtain a bishop for Detroit and a coadjutor for Cin- 
cinnati.” 

The original letter was presented to the archives by the late Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Borgess. 





Dictionary of the Abnaki language, compiled by Father Rule and 
siezed in 1622 by Col. Westbrook when he pillaged the Church and 
dwelling of the Jesuit at Newedgework, is now in the Library of Har- 
vard College. It was printed in 1833 in Memoirs of the American 
Academy, Vol. 1, by Mr. John Pickering.—[Ch. in N. E., p. 483]. 


His Manual of Theology, Busembam’s Medulla Theologiate Mor- 
ales is in the Public Library at Portland, Me..—[Ch. in N. E., 1, p. 
574]. 

The “strong box” in which his papers were kept was taken by 
Col. Westbrook. It descended to his daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Major Waldron, of Dover. Her great grandson was Father Edmond 
Q. 8. Waldron, late of Pikesville, Md. He gave it to the Maine His- 
torical Society of Portland.—[Ibid p. 574]. 

Bishop Fenwick described the box as one “of ordinary size, covered 
on every side with copper, curiously wrought. There was his ink- 
stand, sand box, the place for his pen and paper and sundry other 
little apartments. But what was remarkable in it was a secret drawer, 
in which he kept his papers of a confidential nature and which no 
one could open who was not let into the secret.”—[TIbid p. 595]. 





“Tt is the historian’s duty to chronicle deeds that are evil as well as 
those that are good” says Rev. George F. Houck in “History of Cath- 
olicity in Northern Ohio and in the Diocese of Cleveland.” 
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‘Papists and Heretics” and Moravians Re- 
jected. 


Rev. William Thomas, of Wales, born 1678, arrived in Philadel- 
phia February 12th, 1712, with wife and infant son. 

He settled at Hilltown, Bucks County. Within a few years he had 
purchased 1,258 acres of Bucks County land and was a mighty man 
in Hilltown township. He had the “gift” of preaching, and ably 
exercised it in the edifice of his own building, Hilltown Baptist 
Church, which he presented to the township in the following curious 
testament : . 

“T give and bequeath unto the inhabitants of Hilltown forever the 
meeting house erected by myself, together with the graveyard in. 
which to bury their dead, and all others, far and near, black and 
white. Such as are guilty of self-murder I reject and deny to be 
buried in my graveyard or in any part of my land. * * * I allow all 
tolerated ministers to preach funeral sermons either in the graveyard 
or meeting house which they may like best. Papists and heretics I 
reject and altogether deny them any grant. My will is that the Bap- 
tists hold religious meetings in the said house as often as they can; 
but not any one that denies the Nicene creed. I allow the Presby- 
terians to preach in the said house, provided they hold the West- 
minster Confession of Faith; likewise Independents. But if it hap- 
pens that any one of them will not swear allegiance to a Protestant 
king, such I deny and disallow altogether. Papists and Moravians I 
allow not to preach in said house, nor any other strangers, let them 
appear ever so godly, until they are well known to be sound in the faith. 
My will is that catechising children shall be kept up in the said 
meeting house forever by orthodox catechism, and in order that my 
will therein may be observed I do constitute and depute my five sons, 


Thomas, John, Epraim, Mannasseh and William, to assist and take 
proper care therein.” 


A brick church now stands on the site of the original house of wor- 
ship, ovelooking the beautiful Neshaminy valley. On the slope be- 
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fore the church repose the bones of its founder, who, being dead, yet 
speaks in the stern numbers of his epitaph: 

“In yonder meeting house I spent my breath, 

Now silent, mouldering here, I lie in death; 

These silent lips shall wake and yet declare 

A dread amen to truths they published there.” 

Of the five sons enumerated in the will Thomas was the grandfather 
of Colonel Abel Thomas, whose children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren will be largely in evidence at the reunion at Perkasie. 
In the early days of the century Colonel Abel Thomas lived in the old 
stone mansion just south of Penllyn Station, on the North Penn Rail- 
road, for many years the residence of Mrs. Jane Hart. 

A Reunion of their descendants was held at the old homestead on 
August 24th, 1901.—[Phila. Evening Bulletin, Aug. 17th, 1901.] 





On April 17th, 1669, Megapolensis wrote the Classis of Amster- 
dam, “Dominie Drisius and I are old men of nearly the same age. 
Time must show how it will turn out with us; meanwhile we shall 
do our duty and attend to our service. I trust that God who has 
hitherto taken care of me from my youth, when I relinguished Popery, 
and was thrust out at once from my inherited estate, will also hence- 
forth take care of me.during the short remainder of my life. I am 
now sixty-five years old and have been a preacher about forty years. 
Of this time I have been twenty-seven years here, and the remainder 
in North Holland.—[Eccle. Rec. N. Y., 1, p. 602 or Doe. His. N. 
Y. XIII, 423}. 

His son Samuel was also a Minister with him. The father died 
before January 24th, 1670, and Drisius became a disabled form 
serving by a failure of memory.” 





Before the English the Spaniards had explored the Chesapeake. 
This they called Madre de Aguas, which is but the Spanish transla- 
tion of the Indian name, which means “Mother of Waters.” It was 
also known to them as the Bay of Santa Maria, and an old Spanish 
map includes all North America in Terra Florida. [Dally’s His. Old 
Point Comfort, p. 4.] 
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An Early Religiuvus Discussion in Pennsylvania. 


“The York County [Pa.] Historical Society has just received a 
copy of the first bound volume printed in Hanover, Pa., a book of 130 
pages, printed in 1797 by W. Lepper and E. Slettinus, who estab- 
lished a printing office here some years before that date. The: book 
was written by Rev. Frederick Valentine Melsheimer, pastor of St. 
Michael’s (now St. Matthews’s) Lutheran Church, and is a theological 
controversy between the author and a Catholic priest.” 

This is a reply to Rev. F. X. Brosius, who, in 1796, at Lancaster, 
Pa., issued: Reply of a Roman Catholic Priest to a Peace Loving 
Preacher of the Lutheran Church. 

For an account of Father Brosius, see RESEARCHES 1888, p. 155-9. 

Melsheimer was born in Germany in 1749. He came to Hanover in 
1789 and died there in 1814. He and his two sons were pronounced 
by the English Entomologist Say, to be the father of entomology in 
the United States. The elder Melsheimer, in 1806, published “The 
Insects of Pennsylvania,” the first work of the kind published in 
America.—[ The Penn.-German, April, 1903]. 





It is related of old Parsos: Moody, of Yorke, Maine, who served as 
chaplain of the expedition in 1745, that he beat up recruits 
with a drum, on the head of which he inscribed his own name as the 
first volunteer, and to have shouldered an axe, vowing to destivy 
therewith all the images in the Jesuits’ church. Deacon Gray, of Bid- 
deford, wrote General Pepperell, who commanded the forces: Oh! 
that I could be with you and dear Parson Moody in that church to 
destroy the images set up there and to hear the true Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour there preached. [Church in N. E. 1, 565.] 





Mr. C. Jenkinson, Mr. Welbore Ellis, Lord Beauchamp supported 
Lord North and said, as they were Roman Catholics, and were deemed 
near their end, it would be kind to let them die in peace;.but that 
they found their case was like most Roman Catholics, who, generally, 
at their end were surrounded by a number of very troublesome people. 
—|[Amer. Ar. 4-1, p. 206]. 
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The Whigs of Delaware County, Pa., Denounce 
the Know Nothings. 


‘On June 17th, 1856, the Whigs of Delaware County, Pa., met in 
Convention, at Media. Joseph Willcox, a Catholic, of Concord, was 
elected one of the delegates to the State Convention, at Harrisburg, 
6n June 19th. Among the Resolutions offered by Judge F. J. Hink- 
son, but written, it is believed, by Y. S. Walter, was one relative to 
Know Nothingism, as follows: 

“The last two years have generated new doctrines and new and 
mischievous modes of political action, which every good citizen is 
bound in common honesty to disdain, whether he be Whig or Dem- 
ocrat—secret political associations bound together by rituals and oaths 
and mysteries, are of themselves repugnant to the heart of the Ameri- 
can people. They are still more so when such machinery is used to 
stimulate sectarian prejudice, and to divide the citizens whom the 
Constitution recognizes as equals, into classes of the privileged and the 
proscribed, and to make the badge of exclusion, a man’s birth place 
or the form in which he worships God. Nowhere does a more fitting 
voice of rebuke come than from the Whigs of Delaware County, on 
whose shores before Philadephia was, William Penn first proclaimed 
his principles of religious toleration and liberty of conscience. 

“We have kept the faith that our founder left us better than his 
city has done, for the party which rejects religious tolerance and 
proscribes for opinion sake never had any permanent footing here.— 


[Pro. Del. Co. His. Soc., Vol 1, p. 159]. 





In Dr. Benjamin Rush’s Account of his Attendance at the Investi- 
gations into the Efficiency of the Medical Department of the Army, 
in charge of Dr. William Shippen, in 1780, under date of March 
20th, records, “Returned to Morristown. Spent one hour in giving 
my evidence. Dined with Gen’l Washington. The General uncommonly 
cheerful—talked chiefly of the affairs of Ireland.” [Pa. Mag., April, 
1903.] 

Dr. Rush hac on October 10th, 1777, dined with Washington when 
there were “knives and forks eno’ for only half the company—one-half 
eat after the other had dined at the same table.” [ibid, p. 147]. 
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A Maryland Jesuit Decides the Lawfulness of a 
Quaker Marriage. 


“In Maryland there were two Friends married and ye Magistrate 
questioned theire marriage and brought them into trouble about it. 
At last it came before the Assembly and Councill as Ahoe ye Gov- 
ernor; they were much puzzled about it, and ffriends having gone to- 
gether accordinge to ye practice of ye Holy men in the Scriptures of 
truth and law of God; they laying the matter before ye meeting, all 
things being cleare, a meeting was appointed on purpose for taking 
one another and having a certificate; they being much puzzled both 
ye Assembly Council; Governor and Magistrate; at last referred ye 
matter to an old ffryer a Papist, a father as they called him; and his 
answer was to them that if there was not a lawful marriage there 
was not one in the world; this was about ye year 1670.—[Doc. His. 
N. Y. 111, pp. 606-7; Eccl. Rec. N. Y. 1, p. 510]. 





Rev. Hugh Peters, born in England, in 1599, came to New Eng- 
land from Rotterdam, Holland, where he had officiated in the Eng- 
lish congregation. In Massachusetts he served at Salem and Boston. 
In 1643, he visited Holland and delivered discourses in the English 
congregation of Amsterdam accusing King Charles I of exciting the 
Catholics of Ireland against Cromwell, so that the women gave their 
wedding rings to supply the English under Cromwell with funds. 
He later became Chaplain to Cromwell and on learning of the massa- 
ere of the Irish Catholics at Drogheda wrote: “Drogheda’s taken, 
3,552 of the enemy slain, none spared. I came now from giving: 
thanks in the great church.” After the Restoration of Charles II 
Peters was executed for complicity in the execution of Charles IL— 
[ Eccles. His. N. Y. 1, p. 170: Bancroft’s U. 8. 11, p. 33]. 





On June 2d, General Carleton, Governor of Canada, on examina- 
tion declares “The Protestants in Canada are under 400; about 360, 
but the French inhabitants, who are all Catholics, amount to 150,000. 
[ibid p. 189]. The greatest part of the Protestants were not “men of 
substance.” Majority are men of small subshtance.—[Am. Ar. 4, 1, 
190. ] 





Catholic Historical Notes. 


Rey. Jno. Hughes writing Rev. Jno. Purcell, President, Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, under date Aug. 28th, 1831, from 
Philadelphia, says, “Dr. Kennedy is here to-day preaching the Pany- 
gerick of St. Augustine. I did not hear him but I am told he was very 
fine, as usual.” Extract from original at Notre Dame, Ind.— 
Archives. Letters Apb. Hughes. 





Rev. Thomas Barton, Episcopalian, writing to Rev. Dr. Beaucroft, 
from Huntingdon, in Pennsylvania, November 8th, 1756, relates that 
Gen. Braddock was defeated on the 9th of July. This was soon suc- 
ceeded by the alienation of the Indians in our Interest, and from 
that day poor Pennsylvania has felt incessantly the sad effects of 
Popish tyranny and savage cruelty! .... God has enabled me to do 
some service for our pure Protestant Religion in spite of its most 
inveterate enemies. .... My people crowding with muskets on their 
shoulders declaring they will dye Protestants and Freemen sooner 
than live Idolaters and Slaves. .... They detest the very name of 
Popery.—[Smith’s Works, p. 135]. 

It is from the neglect of instructing the Indians these Colonies 
derive the greater part of the miseries they now sadly groan under. 
While the French were industrious in sending Priests and Jesuits 
among them to convert them to Popery we did nothing but send a 
set of abandoned profligates to trade with them, who defrauded and 
cheated them, which set the English and Protestant Religion in such 
a disadvantageous light that we have reason to fear they detest the 
name of both.—[Tbid 137]. 





David Hartley, in the House of Commons, in a debate on the 
American question in 1775, said: 

“This country is very liberal in its boasting of its protection and 
paternal kindness to America. It is for that purpose that we have 
converted the province of Canada into an absolute and military gov- 
ernment, and have established there the Romish church, so obnoxious 
to our ancient and Protestant colonies.” [Walsh’s Appeal, p. 141.] 
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In a caustic note to the Pittsburg Observer, Martin I. J. Griffin, 
editor of the American Catholic Historical Researches, touches up the 
grumblers who eternally complain of “indifference and conspiracy” 
against Catholics in certain quarters. His wide experience in treat- 
ing matters affecting Catholic history lends weight to the protest 
which he raises against the practice of decrying an evil, when the com- 
plainants take no steps to uproot it themselves. With the candor of 
the true scholar he writes: “I am not of those who declare that either 
the Catholics or the Irish have been ignored in American history, or 
that there has been any conspiracy to deprive either of merit or 
honor. Historians naturally take up subjects or express views on 
congenial concerns. Those not Irish or Catholic can not be expected 
to be specially moved to relate the doings and glories of those claim- 
ants.” And there is a deal of truth in the observation. It has too 
long been the fashion to bemoan the scant attention which Catholics 
receive in manuals of history. But what has been done to make 
amends for this—even by those most concerned? It is indeed a sad 
commentary upon Catholic historical enterprise that most of what 
has been recorded of Catholic history has come from non-Catholic 
pens. Sometimes “the ignorers and conspirators” against Catholics 
belong to the household of the faith. [Catholic Transcript, August 
27, 1903. } 





When, on May 26th, 1774, the Bill for the Government of Quebec 
was before the British House of Commons, Col. Barre, later the de- 
fender of the Americans in revolt, declared: “Why is the religion of 
France, as well as the law of France, to become the religion of all 
those people, not Canadians, that pass out of one Colony into another? 
By this Act you establish the Roman Catholic religion where it never 
was established before, and you only permit the practice of your own; 
you do not as much as let them go hand in hand. For what purpose 
is the Illinois and the Ohio to be Roman Catholic? Why is that to 
he made the established religion of that vast country, in which are 
very many English settlers.”—[Am. Ar. 4 Ser., Vol. 1, p. 184] 





In 1835 New Hampshire had a population of a quarter of a mil- 
lion but only 387 were Catholics. [Ch. in N. E. 1, p. 47.] 
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Alexander Vatteman, of Raleigh, N. C., for several year (1828-49) 
endeavored to arrange “a system of International Literary and Scien- 
tific Exchanges among the nations of the earth.” An account thereof 
may be found in “Proceedings of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina on the subject of International Exchanges.”—Sessions 
1848-49. 

The Archbishop of Paris on 16th of July, 1836, wrote him: 

“With all true friends of science, letters and the arts, I have ap- 
plauded the system of exchange which you propose to establish be- 
tween all scientific institutions existing in the civilized world. The 
success of your petition upon that subject to the legislative Chambers 
of France, is eminently calculated to encourage the great enterprise: 
the mere attempt to establish it, is sufficient to immortalize the name 
of its projector. The perfection of this system, creating new social 
ties between nations and societies—it would be desirable that its 
destinies should be committed to some coroprate or learned Associa- 
tion whose existence is perpetual and whose means are more appro- 
priate than those of private individuals, to accomplish so happy a re- 
sult. Above all things, its direction must be under the control of 
virtue and wisdom. The inordinate love of the knowledge of good 
and evil, has been the perdition of the world from the beginning. 
The exchange of mental poisons, therefore, would be of little good 
to the world, unless there could be found a literary homeopathia, which 
should have the power of neutralizing the diseases occasioned by bad 
books and the productions of depraved imaginations. 

“Religion has nothing to apprehend from this system. Religion is a 
celestial plant, whose perfume is like the precious balm, and whose 
flowers are those of the sweetest myrrh; its branches are the growth of 
glory and of goodness. There can be no danger then, in seeking to 
spread what its spirit has produced in all times and among all nations. 
Those who like you, sir, seek to propagate its principles, will enjoy 
everlasting life as a reward for their labors. 

“Hoping that these words, which I quote from our holy book (Eccles. 
ec. 24,) may strength you in your enterprise, permit me to wish that 
you may, even in this world, receive the reward due to your zeal and 
perseverance.” 














Mr. Vattemore in an “Address to the General Assembly of North 
Carolina and others,” in 1849, said: 

“From his Holiness Pope. Pius IX I received for distribution a 
splendid collection of engravings, medals of gold, silver, &c.” 

Who knows what became of this collection ? 





LAFAYETTE in urging Comte Vergennes to send troops to America 
wrote on July 18th, 1779, “It will certainly be said that the French 
will be coldly received in that country and regarded with a jealous 
eye in its army. I cannot deny that the Americans are some what 
difficult to deal with, especially by Frenchmen, but if I am entrusted 
with the business or if the commander chosen by the King acts with 
tolerable judgment I would pledge my life that all difficulties would 
be avoided and our troops cordially received. I shall be considered 
too young, I presume, to take the command, but I shall surely be em- 
ployed.” [Stevens’ Facsimiles, Vol. 17, N. 1609]. 





On November 20th, 1754, the German Protestants of the County 
of Philadelphia and the adjacent counties addressed Robert Hunter 
Morris, Lieut. Governor, on his arrival to the Province, saving among 
other things, that they had been accused of a secret correspondence 
against the King and Government. This was “a very hard charge 
indeed” when “not a single instance can be proved of any disloyalty 
much less of any conspiracies.” 

“How can any man of due reason think, much less say, that this 
same people were in any way inclined to submit themselves again 
under a Romish Slavery upheld by a French King. To the contrary 
we wish and pray and the more at this critical juncture of impend- 
ing danger, that God Almighty might rule our gracious George and 
Parliament to find lawful means to defeat and frustrate all designs 
of the French King.—[2d. Pa. Ar., Vol. 11, p. 592]. 





On a map of 1755 a creek which runs directly north of Chester, Pa., 
is marked “Priest’s creek.” Later it is marked Ridley Creek. 

The name is believed to have been given on account of a landholder 
named Priest but in the genealogy of the Priest Family no such resi- 
dent is mentioned. 
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In the Historical Department of the University of Notre Dame, 
Ind., are letters of Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, from which 
in 1894 the Editor of The Researches made these abstracts: 

Writing from Philadelphia January 16th, 1836, to Bishop Purcell, © 
of Cincinnati, he said Bishop Clancy of Charleston is here at present 
on his way to Hayti. There is good reason to doubt whether Dr. 
Clancy will return to these free States unless his lot be cast else- 
where than where it is death to speak openly in favor of a proscribed 
and enslaved caste. 

I have reason to hope I will soon quit the City of Brotherly Love. 


I have, however, no official information. 
A year later, 6th of February, 1837, relative to his transfer to New 


York, he wrote Bishop Purcell: I shall most probably be spared the 
Sacrifice and remain in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Writing the same Prelate ten years later, March 8th, 1847, he said: 
You flatter the City of Brotherly Love. When they shall rival Cin- 
cinuati in munificence for Seminary and Cathedral I shall be proud of 
my flock. 

Writing to Bishop Edward Barron February 22d, 1850: I am fully 
sensible of the importance of Catholic Schools but I do not know 
how we are to establish them. Teachers of a reiigious character are 
not easily had and school houses are wanting. The Cathedral will not 
be in their way. 

On October, 1851, after his transfer to Baltimore, he wrote Bishop 
Purcell recommending for the See of Philadelphia 1st V. Rev. Edward 
Purcell, 2d, Rev. John N. Neumann, 3d, Rev. Wm. Elder Professor 
in St. Mary’s College, near Emmittsburg. 

On Rosary Sunday, 1851, he wrote the Archbishop of Cincinnati: I 
have thought of Rev. William Elder, Rev. Jenkins, President of Bal- 
timore College, Rev. Schneller and Rev Law. Cosgrove, of St. Peter’s, 
SWilmington. 

On October 31st, 1831, he wrote Rev. Dr. Purcell, of Mt. St. Mary’s, 
that he was living at 92 So. Fifth St., where Dr. Conwell visited me 
and awkwardly excused himself. We are of course reconciled. 
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The Chevalier De Fleury, on Nov. 16th, 1779, prepared at request 
of Lafayette a “Summary of the Political and Military Condition of. 
America.” It was presented Vergennes in January, 1780. 

Freury said of Pennsylvania: 

“Pennsylvania is the province most infested with royalists. The 
Quakers, Methodists, Anglicans and other sects which have a sort of 
affinity with monarchy are intestine but paralytic enemies.” 

“Patriotism is non-existent at Philadelphia, it has there almost be- 
come ridiculous. Fortune is the idol of all ranks. All its wealthy 
people are cankered at the heart and hunger for peace which they 
would accept at any price.” 

JreRSEY—Almost touching the fortifications of the city of York, 
has displayed heroic constancy. Its militia assemble of its own ac- 
cord at the sight of a red coat. Their Government Lewingston (Liv- 
ingston) isa Roman. The Republicans call him Brutus and the roy- 
alists the American Nero. 

There are many Tories but he prosecutes them as State criminals. 

A party has just risen against him, the leaders of which are Dick- 
erson and Cadwallader. 

“T fear they will supplant him.” 

“General Washington is the Atlas of America and the god of the 
army. His authority is gentle and paternal. He is perhaps the only 
man who could have effected a revolution. This great man has only 
one fault—a very creditable one—too much virtue for the chief of a 
party. 

“The Royalist party is numerous but passive and despised—only dar- 
ing to work underground. * It seeks to frighten the people from their 
connection with the Papists, to secretly spread the idea that the in- 
sidious intervention of France alone prevents peace and that the nat- 
ural enemy of the colonies she seeks to prolong this destructive war.” 
[From Stevens’ Facsimilie Document, Vol. 17th, No. 1616.] 





Rev. Mr. Murry, Church of England Minister, Reading, Pa. writes 
25th of June, 1765: “The Popish congregation here are served by a 
Jesuit priest once a month, and, it appears, are a considerable body 
from the number of Communicants among ther on Trinity Sunday 
last who are said to have exceeded 200.”—[Ibid, p. 384]. 
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“The better Catholics are, the better citizens we become. Good’ 
citizenship is the result of conscientiousness. Good men and wemen. 
make good citizens, but without that conscientiousness no law can. 
make them good.” So Bishop Conaty said at a recent Catholic Re- 
union. So have said numberless others. So will say many more. 
But it is not true. Of course, if we are good Catholics we will be 
good people and live righteously and at peace with mankind. But it 
is good people of all or no faiths who are rarely good citizens. 

Citizenship means more than correct living. One may be a saint 
but a poor citizen. It is the good living ones who are apathetic about 
their duties as citizens. To keep themselves undefiled and clear 
before all men their thoughts necessarily must not be much given to 
the things of this world, with its evils or its remedy. Hence, these: 
good people are all totally indifferent to municipal or public affairs. 
They seldom vote or take any interest in living citizenship. They 
pray or concern themselves with soul affairs. The holier they are the 
less they remember they are citizens. It is the good people who really 
are the worst citizens. But for the good there would be less evil. 
Good citizens would not let public evils alone. Good people do. 
That’s the reason so much publie corruption exists. 


Oh no! Bishop! The better the Catholic (or others) the worse the 
citizen. Pick out the best living in any parish and you will find they 
don’t care how public affairs go on. They are wholly indifferent to 
their citizenship. Pick out those not “good.” See how active they are 
in public affairs. Let the good imitate the activity of the wicked 
in citizenship; then the wicked may be won to good living. 





James Otis, of Boston, in replying to the pamphlet of Martin 
Howard [“Gentleman of Halifax”], a Loyalist of Newport, R. I, 
described him as one of “a set of gentry who are in combination to- 
villify the Colonies—a dirty, drinking, drabbing contaminated knot 
of thieves, beggars and transports collected from the four winds of the 
earth and made up of Turks, Jews and other infidels with a few rene- 
gade Christians and Catholics, and altogether formed into a club of 
scarce a dozen at Newport.—[Tyler’s Literary His. Rev. Vol. 1-78]. 

Who were the Catholics of Newport, R. I., who were among these: 
Leyalists to England? 
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Rev. William Smith, of Philadelphia, Episcopalian, in June, 1758, 
published: “An Earnest Address to the Colonies.” It was written at 
the desire of Gen. Forbes, the successor of Braddock when levying 
forces for the expedition against Fort Duquesne. In it was this: 

“Our ambitious French neighbors on the American Continent are 
the only pedple on earth from whom we have anything to fear. .... 
They are not only deprived of freedom of body, but even of mind. 
Instead of being permitted to pour forth the genuine worship of the 
heart, according to the dictates of their own conscience, before the 
Great Creator of Heaven and Earth, they are obliged to pay a mock 
adoration to those ‘who are no gods!’ Instead of putting their trust 
in His mercies through the only Mediator, Jesus Christ, they are 
taught. to put a vain confidence in relicks and departed spirits and 
those who can afford no help. Instead of following the plain dictates 
of common sense and the light of their own understanding, they must 
submit to be hood-winked, and to have their consciences ridden by a 
set of priests and Jesuits and Monks, and inquisitions swarming in 
every corner.| Works 1, p. 190]. 





“He who labors to ascertain, co-ordinate and clothe in literary form 
historical facts, deserves well of posterity, and should receive the sup- 
port and applause of his contemporaries. He is doing an irksome, but 
necessary, work for which his material reward shall be scant and his 
solace little more than the consciousness of a duty well done. His 
merit is the greater on account of the fact that his work is rarely appre- 
ciated at its true value in his lifetime.”—[Very Rev. Wm. Byrne, D. 
D., Boston, in Introduction to Boston Catholic Church in the New 
fingland States. ] 





“No Placemen, Pensioners, Ministerial Hirelings, Popery and Arbi- 
trary Power. To the Freemen and Freeholders of the City and 
County of New York.” Signed by “Phileleutheros,’ New York 13th 
March, 1775. 

Folio broadside advising the people to resist British tyranny and 
uphold their representatives in the Continental Congress. 

Sold by Stan V. Henkels at Davis & Harvey’s March 25th, 1898. 
Collection of Gerard Bancker Provincial Treasurer of New York. 
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The Rev. William Smith, of Philadelphia, Episcopalian, -went to 
London in 1753. On December 13th he sent a letter to the Society 
for the Prepagation of the Gospel, in which he said, that for many 
years past incredible numbers of poor Protestants have flocked from 
divers parts of Germany and Switzerland to our Colonies, particularly 
to Pennsylvania.” So he wanted schools established for these German 
Protestants and every endeavor made to secure them to the English 
interests. Then he continued: It will awaken our pity to think we 
hear the daily lamentations of these poor people. ‘“O, deplorable sit- 
uation! We are threatened with all those dangers from which we 
fled. On the one side Popery and on the other heathen ignorance 
make dreadful approaches toward us. The French-Germans, well 
supply’d with missionaries, are our near neighbors; and if we should 
escape their snares who shall save our children—Our children! O pierc- 
ing thought. These helpless innocents are the rising hopes of a large 
branch of the Protestant interest. Upon their instruction whether a 
great part of the new world shall fall back to its original barbarism or 
under the dreary reign of Popery.” 


Archbishop Herring endorsed the project declaring: “Our Colonies 
would bleed under the mischief of such a number of useful Protest- 
ant people be abandoned to be made the prey of French Papists and 
Jesuits or become mixed with the tribes of Indians who are under 
the pay and influence of the French.”—[Smith’s Works 1, pp. 37-39]. 





1776, April 23d, Chief Justice Drayton, of South Carolina, in a 
charge to the Grand Jury, said: “The catalogue of our oppressions, 
continental and local, is enormous. I will mention only some of the 
most weighty. Under color of law, the King and Parliament have 
made the most arbitrary attempts to enslave America. By establishing 
in Quebec the Roman Catholic religion and an arbitrary government 
instead of the Protestant Religion and a free government.” 

He referred to the Revolution of 1688 as inferior in its causes to 
the American Revolution. [Ramsay’s His Revolution, Vol. I, p. 106.] 





Dr. H. B. C. Greene, a convert, was the first Catholic elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature. He served four terms, 1841-45. [Pilot 
. June 13th, 1903, p. 5.] 
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- Rev. Wm. Smith to Bishop of Oxford, from Phila. Nov. 1st, 1756: 
The misery and distress of this unhappy province, bleeding under the 
murderous knives of a savage enemy, instigated and led on by Popish 
eruelty have been unspeakably great I rejoice that the Society 
are convinced of the importance of sending missionaries to the 
frontiers of our Colonies. I see its importance to the Protestant 
cause. If the people of the frontiers were animated with the true 
spirit of Protestantism they would be a wall of brass round these 
Culonies, and would arise with a noble ardour with every attempt 
of aeathen and Popish enemy against us. The French have lately 
planted a fine Colony of German and other Catholics on the Ohio, 
near where it falls into the Mississippi.—[Smith’s Works 1, p. 145]. 
Our people now, inspired by their zealous missionary and kept con- 
stantly in mind of their holy Protestant religion and inestimable 
privileges, exert themselves manfully for the cities of their God against 
a Popish and savage enemy.—[Jbid, p. 180]. 





The Pennsylvania Evening Post (Loyalist), Philadelphia, May 
20th, 1778, in reporting “Extracts from Rebel Papers” at York Town, 
March 21st, which asked: “Can there be any motive but blind revenge 
to urge Britain to continue the war?” replied, 

“Britain has given convincing proof that she does not thirst for 
revenge, but wishes still to bring the dispute to an amicable accom- 
modation; but, if our leaders can carry their ambitious purpose, we 
must be compelled to renounce the offers of freedom and peace from 
Britain, in order to become under a nominal independence, the 
aiders and abettors of French ambition, and, in concert with the polit- 
ical maxims of France and Spain, to support a system of despotism 
which has long threatened the civil and religious liberties of all the 
Protestant parts of the world.” 





Revs. Sturgeon and Hughes, writing from Philadelphia March 23d, 
1765, relating to the wide extent of country without missions and the 
commnegneet “thinness of Churches in this part of the world” added 

“under these circumstances great advantages are given to dissenting 
preachers and Romish priests to seduce the pugs and add to their 
own numbers already: too great.” 
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In 1756 there were twelve Catholics in Cumberland county, Pa. 
‘Two or more of these are believed to have been named Stackpole. Who 
knows anything about them? 





From August 1st to November 7th, 1793, there were 335 Catholics 
buried in Philadelphia. Most of them were victims of the yellow 
fever. [MS. note by Robert Proud]. 





A cross long worn by Father Rasles was shown by Rev. Arthur T. 
Connolly, of Roxbury, Mass., at a meeting at the New England Cath- 
olic Historical Society June 3d, 1903. 





In 1778 Massachusetts passed a law allowing $200 to a missionary 
among the Indians of Maine (a part of Massachusetts until 1820). 
Rev. James Romayne received it for several years. 





Rev. William Smith, Episcopalian, writing to Rev. Dr. Bearcroft, 
London, from Philadelphia 26th of August, 1760, sent a 


“petition from the back countries” for missionaries, one from Read- 
ing—the chief town of Berks county, settled chiefly with Germans, and 
no English minister has ever settled in it. The Romish priests are 
busy among the people on the one hand and the Sectaries dependent 
on the Quakers on the other. [Works 1, p. 274.] 





The Pennsylvania Evening Post, December 28th, 177 
Now SELLING at BELL’S BOOK STORE on Third St., 
Philadelphia, 
A MANUAL of CATHOLIC PRAYERS 
AND OTHER 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTIONS, 
For the use of those Roman CaruHo.ics who ardently aspire after 
Salvation. 


N. B. At said Bell’s may be had Hoty Bistes for the pocket or 
the family with the Psalms of the Presbyterians. 








